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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Commanism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Lleaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and iu their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and th» simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

A dress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


I nn rn ow 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising nen, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equut proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towas of Leaox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Oise address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their munutactures and productions, 
see a cardin the next column. 

—fus Com nunity has been established here about 
fifceen years, anl is self-supporting. There isa 
branch commanity located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The members of the Community hold, among 
their distingaishing pvints of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of (fewen then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
gee the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Coim- 
munisin like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man siid that aust of the things that he possessed 
was Lis own, but they had all things common’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
penis on the maintenance of a good spirit, the se- 
curing of averat organization, like that which 
animites the human body, and on the exercise 
of FureE cRrricism on the partof all its mem- 
bers Those persuns who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Jonn Hl. 
Noves, ay the melium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as « true lender. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for pvosis of responsibility are sought out and 
plaved ia charge of the different departments. 

—Tie object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, sotting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
gubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tcle- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
war, communication. They do not profess ‘to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the’ inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-lue Cirncutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as mike it accessible to every 
one hose who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
muuity in sharing its expense, aud contributing to 


its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The following may serve as a condensed formula ot 


PRINCIPLES AND SEASURKES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Vanity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith’and confes- 
sioa of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 

ing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 

abolishing Dea’ h. 

Com nuaity of Property of all kinds, with [uspira- 
tion tur distribution. 

Dwelling together.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Sapper at every Meal. 

Free Uriticism the Kegulator of Society. 

Horticuiture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedtrow “{ammon, and deyvo- 

ted to God. 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
ior all kinds of trapping. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 
Mop-handles, with malkable iron hesds, 
Strawberry-boxes, &ce. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 


Jurs, securely scaled and warranted, 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 


cles shipped to asy part of the country. 
Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N.Y.” 


Setdicatiene. 
[THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1,50 


The Senieneendion free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious copics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Kirth The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.dur 
Relationsto the Hleaventy Church. Abolition of Dea: Con- 
densation of Life, Sc. “ce.—treated strictly nceording Lo 
Bibl evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions differing widely trom those ot the old Thevlopy 
Allwhe wish to understand Bits) Comme sism—its constitu 
tion#i basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches ; presenting. 
inconnection with their History, «summary view 
oftheir Religiousan | Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
fended by J. Hf. Noyes. Pamphlet. 64 ets. 


va" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the itove Publication 
may besent by mail] to all parts of tle country 
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The Difficulty in the way of 


Believing. 





God has proclaimed himself reconciled 
to man through Jesus Chrisi. Whoever 
believes this in his heart, is reconciled to 
God, and becomes a partaker of the di- 
vine life; with all its blessings iu this 
world and the world to come. It would 
seem to be a very easy thing to believe 
this simple fact. But we tind that in 
practice there is some huge difficulty in 
the way. Men hear and see and ac- 
knowledge the truth of the gospel, and 
wish and try to believe, but their hearts 
hold back and they remain unreconciled. 
What is this difficulty 2 We may find 
an auswer to this question, hy consider- 
ing the spiritual facts in the case. God 
is reconcile: to man, but he is not recon- 
ciled to the devil. Man in his sinful state 
is spiritually identified with the devil.— 
“The whole world lieth in the wicked 
one.” From these premises it results 
that the combination of man and the 
devil, considered as one spiritual mass, is 
the subjtct of two opposite spiritual in- 
fluences from God—one conciliatory and 
tix other condemnatory. God breathes 
peace and good-will toward one element 
of the combination, and indignation and 
wrath toward the other. Now as long as 
the heart of an individual remains in its 





primary union with the spirit of the de- 


The Oneida Community, | | 


vil, his consciousness and imagination 
are in the shadow of that frown under 
which the devil lies. He feels condemned 
of God. <A dreadful chasm seems to sep- 
arate him from his Maker. -The condem- 
nation which he feels is a reality. God 
does actually frown, and his frown over- 
shadows the sinner. The delusion in 
the case lies in the imagination which 
persons in this situation always entertain, 
that the frown under which they tremble 
is directed against them: personally where- 
as it is actually directed against the de- 
vil, and God smiles upon them. The 
difficulty then of believing, is in fact the 
difficulty of discriminating between one’s 
self and the devil, and recognizing the 
conciliatory spiritual influence which God 
breathes toward man in the very midst 


of the condemnatory influence which he: 
of believing | 


pours on Satan. The act 
involves a separation of the heart from 
the spirit of the devil, and this is a sun- 
dering of the central fibers of the life. 


—Repnis', 
The Rie rht Kind of Willful- 
ness, 





Willfulness, when blind and tnrned 
a wrong direction, is mischiewous in pro- 
portion to its power; but it is a very 
good thing, when it is intel'igent, and is 
turned in the right direction. Whatev- 
er characteristic we perceive in God’s na- 
ture we should nourish in our own; and 
we are certain that he is the most  will- 
ful being in the universe—nore_ willful 
than Satan himself. He is perfectly de- 
termined, full of perseverance, and pos- 
sesses inexhaustible patience. It is con- 
sidered a reproach to call a man “set in 
ray ;” yet God, to our certain knowl- 
edve, has been “set in his way” for six 
thousand years ; and he shows 


his 
no signs 
of discouragement. His purpose is to 
give the kingdoms of this world to his 
Son Jesus Christ ; and in order to effect 
this purpose he has begun to make a 
good world of it, and, despite all oppo- 
sition, he will accomplish this object. 

It isa very important part of salva- 
tion to come into sympathy with this 
phase of God’s character, and thus be- 
come ‘set in way.” First, make 
sure that you are right, and then cling 
to the truth *‘ through thick ané thin,” 
through good report ; and if 
people call you willful and obstinate, 
consider it a compliment. It cannot be 
necessary to settle questions of right 
again and again; but this is what the 
devil and many worldly-wise friends 
would have us do. They weuld heve us 
meet and answer one string after another 
of objections against what we know to be 
God’s truth. It is foolish to dally 
this way. Settle the principle candidly | 
that you are right once for all, and then! 
ive yourselves up to wil/fulness—push 
through all contradictory theories ane 
all objections, into unison with God's 
will and) purpose. 

We have prayed, and 
prayed for hundreds of years, 
tler which art in heaven : 


our 


and evi 


in 


the world has 
“Our Fa- 
... thy king- 





dom 'come,” &c. Is it not about time 


for us to close our eyes and ears to all 
objections and obstructions, and say, 
“The kingdom of God sHALL comE ?” 
We know that God is determined to 
come into th.is world and cast the devil 
out. Now let us aver that this purpose 
shall be executed, souls 
into the work with a desperation pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the object, 
If our wills are in perfect unison with 

God’s they will have almighty strength, 
and nothing will be able to effectually 
resist them. 

The fruits of the intellect are good, but 
entirely subservient to the fruits of the 
will. Deeds preach Jonder than words. 
When two nations find themselves in 
some difficulty with each other, they first 
discuss the matter with but if 
they cannot come to a satisfactory settle- 
ment in that way, they proceed to use 
more cogent arguments, such as powder 
and cannon balls. In all matters of dis- 
cussion and disputation, time comes 
when mere talk has to give place to the 
action and fruits of the will, The gen- 
eral principle that reigns in heaven in 
distinction from the state of things in 
this world, is this : 
erned by inspiration. 
controlling principle ; 


and throw our 


words ; 


a 


in heaven all are gov- 
That is the all- 
their natures are 
open to it, and their adhesion to it such 
that it is the strongest element of life, 
The will of God carries them away with 
it like the operations of mesmerism, 
Their wills go with the will of God ; they 
walk in the spirit easily and naturally. 
But there is no such reference as this to 
the Spirit of God among the religious 
sects in this world. They peep up through 
the blanket of unbelief and worldliness 
once in a while ; but the idea of making 
the Spirit of God the all-conivolling ele- 
inent of existence is unthought of. Jn 
this world, saints and sinners live under 
laws and precepts, but in heaven they are 
under a administration ; God’s 
will is recognized as supreme. When we 
pray, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will bs 
done,” &c., we pray that the reign of in- 
spiration may come; that we may be 
elevated out of the laws and precepts of 
dead morality, and be placed under a liv- 
ing administration. 

A prodigious change it is, to pass from 
the laws and precepts of morality to the 
all-controlling principle of inspiration, 
A great hue and cry is raised as soon 
ax any oue undertakes to make that 
change, as soon as @ person begins to for- 
sake the fashions wa customs of this 
world, and to adopt those of heaven, 
Even the principles of righteousness and 
religion are arrayed against this move- 
ment. At the same time, the world do 
not consider it wrong for persons fo ea- 
pect to hecome citizens of heaven at some 
future time. Now cannot we compromise 
with our conservative friends concerning 
this matter ? We do promise them that 
we will oppose the abolition of all cus- 
toms, and fashions, unless something 
better is proposed to take their places, 
And we further offer for their considera- 
tion, the fact that we shall not fall below | 


living 





the principles of morality recognized in 
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the world : we will either obey them, or 
rise above them ; which can only be done 
by coming into communication with 
heaven, the source of all true morality. 
This is all the compromise we have to 
offer ; and we hope the world will accept 
it. 

But to return: the great thing for us 
now to do, is to set our wills to execute 
what we perceive it is the purpose of God 
to effect; viz. the introduction of the 
kingdom of heaven into the world. We 
need first to secure in our own hearts the 
reign of God’s Spirit ; and then to insist 
that it shall carry us where God pleases, 
and bid defiance to all contradictory in- 
fluences. In the first process of estab- 
lishing the reign of inspiration in our 
hearts, our passions and affections—even 
those that we have been accustomed to 
consider sacred—often resist the claim of 
God. Here an issue must be made: 
here is the spot for the will to rise—the 
appropriate time to be “set in our way” 
—to be obstinate, and as immutable in 
determination as God himself. We 
should continually vow in our hearts that 
we will listen tono communication, how- 
ever plausible and weighty, if its object 
or tendency is to turn us away from 
God’s Spirit. We want wills that are 
firm as everlasting adamant, and immov- 
ably “set in the way” of doing the will 
of God. —Home-Falk. 
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There seems to be a lifting of the cloud of 
disaster and gloom, which has hung over the 
Northern cause during the past year, and the 
tide of battle appears to be setting against the 
South. The chastisements and defeats of the 
past two years have brought the North to the 
beginning of repentance for oppression—to the 
point where it begius to burl its power against 
the great bulwark of Rebellion and iniquity in 
the nation. As it comes to this position it evi- 
dent!y comes more into sympathy with the hea- 
vens and the pathway of victory begins to oper. 
What the future will‘be perhaps no one ean 
tell. But may we not believe that Christ 
aneans that Slavery shall die in this war, and 
that as far and as fast as he can humble the 
North and bring it into sympathy with his 
Spirit and purpose, he will give it vietory ? 
For we may rest assured that his purpose is 
not only to put down Slavery and barbarism in 
the South, but to destroy selfishness and bar- 
barism in the North. Slavery:is but a great 
branch of ‘the tree of selfishness, whose root-is 
sin. And the great work of Christ in ell the 
turmoil and conflict of the hour, is to prepare 
the wa) for a righteous people--a people saved 
from sin and devoted to him. Let us pray 
for this result. . 





Freedom Proclaimed. 


{n another column we place on record the 
Wresident’s Proclamation of Freedom. It isan 
act of justice and humanity for which the lov- 
ers of freedom have long waited. We could 
wish itthad been more sweeping—-that it had 
included the whole of Louisiana, the State of 
Tennessee and the few excepted counties in 
Hastern Virginia, in.its operation. But we are 
thankful it does so much. Three millions ‘of 
elaves are proclaimed free by it, henceforth 
and forever. At least 650,000 square miles 
of the slave domain are made free territory.— 
With the advanee of the Union armies upon 
this territory, Slavery disappears. It may 
maintain a shattered and precarious existence 
uatil this is done But benceforth as far as 





the purpose and recognition of the government 


are concerned, there is no more Slavery in these 
States. With the Rebellion crushed, with 
peace and freedom established, Slavery in the 
remaining States will soon disappear. West 
Virginia bas already voted in favor of gradual 
emancipation, Missouri and Maryland are mov- 
ing in the same direction, and with free terri- 
tory all around them, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and the isolated sections of Virginia and 
Louisiaua will be forced to adopt emancipation 
The slaves of Rebels in these sections 


also. 
are already declared free by the confiscation 
act. We may therefore accept this Procl!ama- 


tion as a first great positive step towards a na- 
tioual repentance for the sin of Slavery.— 
Henceforth the cause of the North becomes 
practically the cause of Justice and Freedom, 
and as such must command the sympathies of 
those who love righteousness and freedom in 
all lands; and, whatis more than this, may we 
not hope, the favor and blessing of God. * 

THE PROCLAMATION 

OF FREEDOM. 


WasuincrTon, Jan. 1, 1863. 
By the President of the United States of 
America=--A Proclamation, 

Whereas, on the twenty-second day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two, a Proclamation was is- 
sued by the President of the United States, con- 
taining among other things the following, to wit: 

“ That on the First Day of January, in the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixty-Three, all persons held as Slaves within any 
State, or designated part of a State, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then thenceforth and Fror- 
EVER FREE; and the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the Military and Naval 
authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 








~ | acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in uny 


effort they may make for their actual freedom. 

“ That the Executive will, on the first day of 
January aforesaid, by Proclamation, designate the 
States and parts of States, if any, in which the 
people therein respectively shall then be in Re- 
bellion against the United States, and the fact 
that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that 
day be in good faith represented in the Congress 
of the United States by Mombers chosen therete at 
elections wherein a majority of the qualified vo- 
ters of such States shall have participated, shall, 
in the absence of strung countervailing testimony, 
be deemed conclusive evidence that such State 
and the peuple thereof are not then in Rebeilion 
against the United States.” 

Now therefore, 1, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
President of the United States, by virtue of the 
power ia me vested as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States in time of 
actual armed Rebellion against the authority and 
Government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said Re- 
bellion, do, on this first day of January in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose 
so to do publicly proclaimed for the full period of 
one hundred days from the day first above 
mentioned, order and desi;nate, as the States and 
parts of States, wherein the people thereof re- 
spectively are this day in rebellion against the 
United States, the following, to wit: Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana—except the Parishes of St. Ber- 
nard,Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, 
St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, 
Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin and Orleans, in- 
cluding the City of New-Orleans—Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia—except the forty-eight 
counties designated as West Virginia, and also the 
counties of Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, 
Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann and Norfolk 
including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
and which excepted parts are, for the present, 
left precisely as if this Proclamation were not is. 
sued. 

And by virtue ot the power and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, Ido order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves, within said designated 
States and parts of States are, and henceforward 
shall be free; and that the Executive Government 
of the United States, including the Military and 
Naval Authorities thereof will recognize and 


maintain the freedom of said persons. 
And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared 





to be free, to abstain from all violence, unless in 
necessary self-defense. And 1 recommend to them 
that in all cases, when allowed, they labor faith- 
fully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known that 
such persons of suitable condition will be received 
into the armed service of the United States to gar- 
rison forts, positions, stations and other places, 
and to man vesssels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act 
of justice, warranted by the Constitution, upon 
military necessity, I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favor of Al 
mighty God. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto sct my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

L.8.] Done at the City of Washington, this 

first day of January, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty. 
three, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the eighty-seventh. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President—Witiiam H. Sewarp, 
Secretary of State. 





Late News. 
Battle in Tennessee. 

A great battle has been fought near Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., between the Union army under 
Rosecrans, and the Rebels under Gens. Joe 
Johnson and Bragg. The fighting continued for 
about five days, when the Rebels retreated to- 
wards Tullahoma. The Joss was very severe on 
both sides. The Union loss is reported at from 
6,060 to 9,000 killed and wounded, and several 
thousand prisoners; and the Rebel loss was 
probably quite as large. The battle is represent- 


ed as being one of the most desperately contest- |- 


ed of the war, both sides fighting with great 
bravery. Victory appears to have at length re- 
mained with Rosecrans—but how decisive a vic- 
tory further accounts only will show. 

A Rebel Defeat. 

A Rebel force which has been operating in 
West Tennessee for some time, under the com- 
mand of a somewhat noted chieftain named For- 
rest, was defeated last week. A dispatch, dated 
Cairo, Jan. 4, says: 

General Sullivan, with a force of six thousand, 
attacked Forrest on ‘ihursday morning, at Hunt’s 
Cross roads, twelve miles from Lexington, Tenn. 

It was a severe engagement, lasting all day. 

A gunboat patrolling the river prevented the 
rebels crossing. 

They fought desperately but were finylly routed 
and scattered, with a loss of 1,400 killed and 
wounded and 400 captured. We also took three 
hundred and fifty horses, and nearly a thousand 
stand of arms, and a battery of six guns. 

The Union loss was 800 killed and wounded. 

‘Lhese losses may be exaggerated ; it is certain, 
however; they were very heavy. 
Battle at Vicksburg. 

The expedition against Vicksburg under Maj.- 
Gen. Sherman, which left Memphis seme time 
since, by way of the Mississippi, landed about 
the 21st of Dec. on the left bank of the Yazoo 
river, and from thence advanced on Vicksburg, 
and attacked the Rebels in their intrenchments. 

A dispatch from Cairo datea Jan. 4, says: 

The Memphis Bulletin, just received, says the 
steamer Rattler has arrived direct from the fleet 
at Vicksburg, which place she left Monday even- 
ing. Fighting had been going on for five days, 
commencing Wednesday. Upto Monday morn- 
ing Gen. Sherman had captured three lines of 
the enemy’s works. Firing on the fourth and 
last line of defenses, 9n the Jackson and Vicks- 
burg road, had ceased. The indications were that 
it had surrendered. ‘This line is just two miles 
from Vicksburg. There is nothing now between 
Sherman and the city but trestle work of the 
railroad. 

Before taking the fortifications, Gen. Sherman 
sent a brigade to cut off communication with the 
city by the Shriveport Railroad. The work was 
successfully accomplished. 

Gen. Sherman was reinforced en Sunday night 
by 9,000 from Grant’s army, by way of the river. 
The whole Federal force at Vicksburg is now 
49,000. 

By the latest accounts, we captured 10 guns 
and 700 prisoners. Nothing is yet heard from 
the forces below. 

Gen, Grant in a dispatch, dated Holly Springs, 
Jan. 4, states that it was reported through Reo- 
bel sources that Vicksburg was in possession of 
the Union forces. 

A Union Raid into East Tennessee, 

A dispatch from Washington to the Tribune 
says: 

The Lynchburg Republican of Thursday states 
that a body cf 5,000 Union cavalry, composed of 
one Pennsylvania regiment and others unknown, 
have destroyed nine miles of the East Tennessee 


and Virginia Railroad, burning the important 


bridges ver the Holston and Watawga Rivers, 
and capturing 200 Rebel cavalry who were guard- 
ing the former. The Republican says it will 
take several weeks to repair the damages, ata 
time when the road is taxed to its utinost capac- 
ity. It characterizes the Yankee raid of nearly 
a hundred miles as one of unexpected daring and 
audacity. 

This force appears to have entered Tennessee 
through Pound Gap, in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. 

A Rebel Rald. 

A correspondent of the Tribune describing the 
recent Rebei raid at Holly Springs, Miss., in the 
rear of Gen. Grant, under Van Dorn, says that the 
entire amount of property, private and public, sto- 
len and destroyed, was not less than $6,000,000. 
A large story. 

New Orleans. 


It appears that on the removal of Gen. Butler 
from the command of the Department of the 
Gulf, and the assumption of command by Gen. 
Banks, considerable ferment took place in New 
Orleans, and rebellion began to lift its head again. 
The correspondent of the New-York Times 
writing from there under date of Dec. 23, says: 

Affairs in New Orleans just now, upon the 
mere surface, are going on as smoothly as possi- 
ble. but there are vast elements, known to be at 
work beneath, which invest everything here with 
the most intense interest. The near approach of 
the momentous Ist of Januaay—the doubts and 
surmises as to the state of mind in which that 
day will find the colored population—the divis- 
ion of public sentiment as to the removal of Gen. 
Butler—the speculations. pro and contra, as to 
whether Gen. Banks is either able or willing to 
hold rebellion duwn as firmly as his predecessor, 
or whether, like some deadly and explosive ma- 
terial long confined by force, it is not, on the re- 
moval of the pressure, about to rend and destroy 
al: barriers opposed to it—are questions which 
afford food enough for the thoughtful. 

* * * * 


As to the doubts which seem to be floating 
about respecting the chances of General Banks 
pursning a too lenient and consequently disas- 
trous cvurse, | have only to say, that so far, the 
rebels among us who would gladly welcome such 
a change of policy have little to encourage them. 
Gen. Banks had scarcely assumed the reins of 
power before the outward aspect of affairs began 
to change. Things that only the day before 
would have been scarcely whispered, for fear of 
Fort Jackson, were openly and loudly uttered in 
every bar room, and at every street corner, the 
most insulting and ribald verses and caricatures 
were got up by the secessionists against General 
Butler, and freely circulated about, and the 
whole air seemed charged with combustible ma- 
terials that, if not instantly checked, would re- 
quire but little fanning to burst into a flame.— 
Gen. Banks saw this more clearly than anybody 
else, and out came the following «rder: 

Headquarters Department of the Gulf, 
New Orleans, Dec. 21, 1862. 


GenrraL Orpers No. 114.—Information has 
been received at these headquarters that publica- 
tions injurious to the character of soldiers of the 
United States, are circulated in che streets ; that 
anonymous and threatening letters are sent to of: 
ficers connected with the public service. Sneh 
practices are indecent, offensive and criminal, and 
must be suppressed. The troops of this depart- 
ment are instructed to observe a respectful deport- 
ment to all persons, and the same deference will 
be exacted from all persons i their favor. 

Any attempt on the part of any person what- 
ever, by offensive personal conduct, to excite pas- 
sion, or which tends to personal altercation or 
controversy, and the disturbance of the public 
peace, will be punished with the sharpest severity 
known to the military law. 

The Commanding General requests that any 
violation of this order may be reported to these 
headquarters or to the Provost-Marshal-General. 

By command of Maj -Gen. Banks, 

Richard B. Irwin, Lieutenant-Colonel, Assistant 
Adjutant General. 

Negro Soldiers. 

A recent letter from Beaufort, S. C., published 
in the Tribune, gives the following satisfactory 
account of the negro volunteers :— 

‘The regiment, Iam happy to report, now 
numbers over 790 men, and is under the command 
of T. W. Tligginson, a very ab’e and efficient 
officer, one who, I am satisfied, will make the regi- 
ment a well-disciplined body of men. It is true 
that, as a regiment, the lst South Carolina vol- 
unteers have never been tried on the battle-field ; 
but two companies at least—Capt. Trowbridge, 
company A, and Capt. James, company B—have 
been under fire recently in King’s bay, and Union 
Ieland, Ga., and have never flinched, but have 
shown courage worthy of men and true soidiers. 
The regiment is now encamped about three miles 
below Beaufort, S. C., at Smith’s plantation. Ht 
is daily improving in drill and in discipline. 
Their camp is very clean and is laid out with 
much order and regularity. The officers (who 
by the by, have been the most meritorious ser- 
geants and privates in the volunteers and regulars 
stationed in this department) are determined to 
make their camp a model for all. There is mueb 
prejudice existing against the regiment, but it is 
daily giving way to more liberal views, and men 
now openly advocate the employment of negroes 





as soldiers who, six months ago, were its most 
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violent opponents. The officers have found that 
the negroes learn the manual of arms easily (the 
power of imitation being great), and bid fair to 
learn, in time, the differont evolutions of drill. 
Having from their youth been taught to obey or- 
ders, especially from the white man, their officers 
commands are executed with more promptness 
than has been fyund to be the case with some 
white regiments that have figured in the Rebel- 
lion. As yet, the regiment is but a nucleus of 
the brigade that is to be organized. Should it 
continue to improve as rapidly in drill and disci- 
pline as it has done, a bright future awaits it. Its 
members will then show that they are worthy of 
the blessings of freedom, and worthy of being 
descendants of that same race which fought side 
by side on some of the best contested battle-fields 
of the revolution with our forefathers to gain our 
inlependenze. They fought well then, and if 
permitted now, they will do it again.” 
The Russian Overland Telegraph, 

The great Russian Telegraph !ine through Si- 
beria has reached Omsk cn the river Obe. The 
last advices from Europe state that Cyrus W. 
Field had received the following telegram at 
Queenstown: 

Omsk, Siberia, Dec. 21, 8 A. M. 

A portion of the materials for the construction 
of the telegraph to Lake Baikal has arrived this 
(Sunday) morning. 

This dispaich was received at Queenstown, a 
distance of over 5,000 miles, at 9.30 A. M. 


Kossuth. 
The report sometime since that Kossuth was 
dying, appears to have been exaggerated, as it is 
now stated that he has just published an article 
in a Milan paper, urging Italy to aid, above all 
things, the liberation of Venice and [ungary. 
== The Oberlin Evangelist has been suspen- 
ded. Ithas been published abvut twenty-four 
years. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, Dec. 31.—Our sys- 
tem of home-lectures bids fair to become an 
interesting feature of our winter life. Once a 
week the evening hour from 7 to 8 o’clock is 
devoted to this purpose. Six or seven have 
already been delivered, and the design is to 
sontinue them through the winter at least. 
The influence upon freedom of utterance will 
certainly be favorable. This evening E. H. 
Hamilton lectured on Warming and Ventila- 
tion, discussing the principles of these impor- 
tant subjects, and giving some of the results of 
his own observation and study. T’erhaps some 
points of the lecture will hereafter be presen- 
ted in the Circular. The following were the 
concluding remarks of the lecturer : 

In my presentation of this subject, I desire 
mainly to excite an interest in the phenomena 
of nature that surround us, and with which we 
have so much to, that shall lead to observation 
and study of their laws, If my remarks shall 
have any such effect I shall be well satisfied. 
One of my predecessors divides persons into 
two classes—‘ the knowers and those who don’t 
know.”? Another into ‘‘ those who have a pur- 
pose and those who have none.” I will sug- 
gest a third distinction: The doers and those 
who don’t do. The knowing man of purpose 
will be the successful doer. Called of God to 
be instruments in establishing his Kingdom on 
the earth—to inaugurate heaven’s society and 
institutions in this world, we have the best rea- 
sons and motives to seek the best means and 
methods of domg everything. We should have 
aot the most luxurious, but the dest houses 
for men and women to grow up and develop 
themselves in ; we should have the best method 
of warming ; the best appliances for cookery ; 
the best food; the best arrangements for wash- 
ing and ironing; the best barns; the best 
stock ; the best implements; and all for the 
best of purposes, the glory of God and the 
salvation of his people. 

Certainly we ought not to be behind the 
times, but up with, if not leading in the im- 
provements of the age. Is not this our call- 
ing? Perfection, completeness, are stamped 
upon all of God’s works. He saw everything 
that he had made, and “behold it was very 
good.” ‘* Be ye therefore perfect as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” It isa 
part of our religion to be skillful mechanics, 
ingenious inventora, successful engineers. O ye 
ye young men! you cannot be too ambitious for 
God and his cause.’ Lay your foundations in 


|} world, here is the school to put ourselycs in 
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as efficient doers. It is Godlike to be intelli- 
gent, to plan, invent, engineer and accomplish. 
This leads me to suggest that it would be pro- 
fitable to turn education more ivto the channel 
of investigating the laws of the physical world. 
The great improvements of the day come 
|mainly, I think, from close observers and stu- 
dents of the physical sciences. I would re- 
commend classes in Philosophy and Chemis- 
try. Lappreciate mathematical and philologi- 
cal knowledge and study ; but it should be re- 
membered that this is the wisdom of the past ; 
and it strikes me as a barren ideal to become 
a mere living dictionary, or table of Arithmeti- 
eal and Algebraical figures and terms. We 
claim progress for the present ; and, aside from 
morals, it is in our acquaintance with matter and 
its governing laws. Its fruits are our rail- 
roads, steamboats and telegraphs. And is 
there no providence in this? Has it no rela- 
tion to God’s incoming kingdom ? J cannot but 
regard it as the budding forth taat betokens 
the approach of the Sur of righteousness. Then 
what glories may we expect when the world 
submits to the Heavenly Kingdom, and the 
sun is high in the heavens. As partakers of 
this heavenly calling, it becomes us to have a 
settled purpose to seek first this kingdom. We 
will be, first of all, a community of men and 
women with righteous purpyses of devotion to 
God. Then secondly, we will wage war with 
ignorance and narrow-mindedncss. Let us re- 
solve that our census shall show none who can- 
not spell, read and write properly. Every 
person can and should lay this foundation, so 
that the superstructure may not ke unseemly, 
as I am sorry to say it sometimes is. Then 
add the knowledge that comes by close obser- 
vation and reflection, and we are in the way of 
becoming fruitful doers. 











It is a trite saying at agricultural gatherings, 
that ‘he is a public benefactor who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before.’? So I say of any one who cau- 
ses two things to be done, where only one or 
none were done before. Of all places in the 


the way of being made the most of. Get fircd 
with this idea, and we may make discoveries 
and inventions that shall increase our useful- 
Let us have no feilow- 
None need be 


ness an hundred-fold. 
ship with idle shiftlessness. 
discouraged. Let your hands be manacled and 
your fect in the stocks, and still you may be a 
doer. While we can pray, we can do. Said 
asister to me the other day, in describing some 
suffering she had been going through, ‘TI 
put my band on my side and prayed.” Per- 
haps'true, sincere prayer, that reaches within 
the vail, is the very highest kind of doing.— 
When our Savior prayed, sweating great drops 
of blood, he no doubt was doing his greatest 
work——lifting his heaviest load. That state 
indicated in the exhortation, ‘* pray without 
ceasing,’’ represents to me anything but a 
wordy, superficial ceremony. [t is a very 
sinecre attitude—ore in which a person is 
pretty sure to be a successful doer. Discov- 
erers and inventors, I take it, are men that 
pray——not always, perhaps, to the true God ; 
but still, they break into the heavens and get 
light. Imagine Newton’s siate of mind while 
lying under the tree, his previous studies and 
investigations working in him and girding up 
his mind to the point of agony perhaps, on the 
great point he was trying to solve, The ap- 
ple dropped, and a flash like a revelation from 
heaven, and he sprang and caught the idea. 
God seems to have locked his treasures and 
mysteries away from superficial, insincere spir- 
its; but those who gird up their minds and 
seek continual improvement, will unlock his 
mysteries and find his treasures. 
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To-Day. 


BY JOEL BENTON, 








Turoven gates of gold and pearl he came, 
The eastern hills were all a-flame,— 


He touched the earth with tender light, 
And kissed away the shades of night. 


** Here comes our Friend,” the Lily said, 
The Rose blushed to a deeper red, 


And all the gentle race of flowers 
Poured incense for the Morning Hours; 


The sky bent down its deepest blue, 
From tree to tree the Robins flew ; 


The jeweled fields grew hourly fair, 
Bird-carols floated on the air,— 


The woods were still, as in a dream, 
And like a diamond shone the stream. 


“To-day a King is, in disguise,” 
Observed a poet, shrewdly wise ; 


A Servant, also, to obey 
And lead you where you point the way. 


Who wrestle with him hour by hour, 
He leads to Fame and Wealth and Power; 


For, who would win his treasured stores, 
Must first assail his realm by Force. 


Small note he takes of varying creeds, 
His record lies in words and deeds— 


Actions that grow to fair renown— 
These are the jewels in his crown. 


Discourse is vain: his lips are dumb, 
No oracles from him can come,— 


To all the questioner says or thinks, 
He is as subtle as the Sphinx, 


In him all issues centered are, 
His realm extends to Sun and Star,— 


And on hiscar which will not wait, 
He bears the Keys of Time and Fate. 


Up, Man! and labor while you may, 
Behold your King, or Slave, To-Day. 
— Independent. 





True Friendship. 





What is more frequently or more earnestly 
longed for than to ‘ee! shat you have a friend—a 
true friend—one in whom you can confide all your 
joys and sorrows, your plans, your desires, and 
even your inmost thoughts, with the assurance 
that this friend will understand you and sympa- 
thize with you, and will also be free to tell you of 
your faults and help you to improve. 


A friend should be to us like a mirror. When 
you look in a mirror you can sce all the httle de- 
fects in your toilet, and thus can reaérrange what- 
ever is out of place. Soa friend can tell you the 
defects of your character, and in this way help you 
to overcome them, and to improve. 

Many persons form friendships which they con- 
fidently expect will endure for life; yet how 
many fail to preserve the true spirit of friendship, 
on account of a lack of sincerity. . “Sincerity is 
the way out of all trouble.” How often is your 
friendship liable to be chilled or broken, by think- 
ing that your friend has unkind feelings toward 
you, while you do not exercise freedom or frank- 
ness enough to go to this friend and inquire what 
it is that has caused a difference of feeling between 
you. In this way, doubtless, much unhappiness 
may in many cases arise, solely from the lack of 
sincerity. 

It is an important lesson for us, to learn to ac- 
cept of all the little hints and admonitions that 
are given us, in a good, kind spirit, without be- 
coming either offended or discouraged; an! we 
should account it as amoung our choicest treasures 
if we can find friends who will remain true to us, 
and be sincere enough to walk in the light, and 
keep the fellowship between us and them clear 
from darkness and uncertainty. 

And this is one of the advantages that we en- 
joy in Community life. In the world, people are 


apt to shrink from telling each other their faults, 
for fear of causing hard feelings and offenses. 
And where criticism is given without the spirit 
of meekness and of kindness, it is likely to pro- 
duce irritation or enmity. But in the Communi- 
ty, where we cultivate and love sincerity, we are 








righteousness, and make the most of yourselves 
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cured of them, and seek to improve. Andas we 
become more like Christ, simple and childlike, 
and overcome all pride, we shall be true friends 
to each other and to all. Let us seek, then, t» 
cultivate true friendship through sincerity. 
ANNIE. 


The Bright Side. 

It is said that we are changed into the image or 
hkeness of that on which we gaze. Moses, by be. 
holding the glory of the Lord, when he went up 
to him in Mount Sinai, was made to shine, so that 
he had to vai! his face. Stephen, by gazing into 
heaven, assumed the face of an angel. How im- 
portant, then, that we keep the eye of faith steadi- 
ly looking on the bright side, not only of the past. 
but of all that is now passing, and ofall that, God 
shall bring to pass in the future; since the devi! 
is constantly seeking to keep our attention on the 
dark side of everything, and thus to make us mis. 
judge of all God’s plans and arrangements, and of 
all his dealings with his children. 

“Suppose a person is afflicted with a headache, 
or some other bodily indisposition; the tempta- 
tion to speak of it to some one is exceedingly 
strong; and perhaps, inan unguarded moment. 
the tongue is allowed to give expression to the 
feelings in a complaining tone ; and then straight- 
way there is an influx of the devil’s dark, gloomy 
spirit, thus aggravating and magnifying the diff- 
culty, and darkening the mind. The same thing 
may happen in regard to troubles of the heart or 
of the mind. A person may talk on the dark, 
unbelieving side, until the attention becomes ab- 
sorbed in evil surmisings, and the mind is envel- 
oped in hornmble darkness. Whereas if the 
tongue is held, as with a bridle, from-talking on 
the dark side, and resolutely set to work in testi- 
fying on the bright, hopeful side; if the atten- 
tion is persistently held in the same direction, 
with the eye of faith steadily fixed on the sure 
word of promise, on the beauty and glory of the 
Kingdom of God; will not aches and pains be 
displaced by peace and joy—shivering agues be 
dispelled by the warm rays of the Sun of right- 
eousness, and mental and spiritual trials give 
place to the soothing love of God ? 

Paul exhorts us to take example of Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, whose eye war 
so steadily fixed on the joy that was set before 
him, that he refused to look on the dark side, 
but went right through the sufferings allotted 
him,endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
thus opened the way to his Father's mansione 
for all that overcome as he overcame. The wri- 
ter can testify, with others, that he has made 
discoveries richer than mines of gold, by learning 
to talk, think and look, on the bright side. 

c. K. 








Father to Daughter--A Letter. 





Wallingford, Dec. 27, 1862. 
Dear C:—A week ago I ‘wished you a merry 


New Year. I hope the coming year will be one 
in which you will not only be happy, but one in 
which vou will do much toward laying a good 
foundation of happiness for the years to come— 
one to which you can look back with satisfactior 
and see that its experiences have helped to deve). 
op you into a spiritual, faith woman. In the 
world, the transition from girlhood into woman- 
hood is an age in which tho purposes, ambitions, 
and plans that people indulge in are apt to have a 
very decided bearing on their future character 
and prospects; and it is very often the case tha: 


present life—and of course as they grow older 
and find themselves liable to bitter disappoint- 
ments, to unlcoked for trouble, to sickness and 


their choice. But you are situated in a family 
where you know but little about the temptatione 
and liabilities that ure common in the. world at 
your age. And because you are, I feel relieved 


should naturally have about you. Your advan- 
tages and privileges are much superior to what 
mine or your mother’s were at the same age ; and’ 
I trust you will learn to appreciate them as they 
deserve to be appreciated. And now I will sug 
gest a little advice that I have in my mind, 
which, if you commence with the new year to 
follow, I have no doubt will prove very useful to 
you—and it is this: cultivate faithfully and al. 
ways the habit of giving your first attention— 


the first importance. As an illustration of whas 
I mean—your education in Arithmetic, in music, 





glad to know our faults, because we wish to be 


in drawing, &c. &c., is a desirable thing; yet not 


Christmas—and now I will wish you a happy, 


their choice is made with reference mainly to the - 


death, they at last, when it is too Jate, repent — 


myself of a good deal of anxiety that otherwise ! . 
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so necessary or desirable as your education in 
faith, and in those qualitics of the heart and mind 
that goto make you a loving, reliable, stable- 
minded, Community woman. Persons may be 
and often are accomplished in such things as i 
have first mentioned, and yet live and dic unhap- 
py. But the education of ourselves in faith and 
obedience to the trnth, insures to us peace and 
hapriness now, and in the end all other good 
things. So you must guard against allowing 
things of secondary importance to get too much 
of your attention ; but “seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” and all these things 
will be added. From your affectionate Father. 
See ener eee 


The Great Eastern. 





This, the greatest ship of ancient or modern 
times, has been in some instances very unfortu- 
nite; ut all the mishaps which have befallen her, 
have proven beyond a doubt that in the principles 
of her construction she is matchless, and in 
strength she is unequalled by any stearner afloat. 


turies yet. Carlyle resides at No. 7. It is a 
dwelling suited toa man of quict habits and 
moderate means. His days are given up to 
earnest and persistent labor in his vocation as 
a “writer of books.” During working hours 
he has no leisure for visitors. He tells indig- 
nantly how a certain “ blat:.erskite American 
traveler ? once came at 10 o’clock with a let- 
ter of introduction, and staid for hours, ‘* rob- 
bing me of a whole working-day, which I shall 
never get back again to all eternity.” 
Milburn’s invitations were always ‘ to tea at 
6 o’elock.”” ‘Tea at Carlyle’s is just what its 
name imports—merely bread and butter, with 
a cup of the infusion of the Chinese herb. 
This dispatched, the lost would usually invite 
his guest into the garden—or, as we should 
say, the “ yard *—a narrow plot of ground of 
the breadth of the house, and perhaps a hun- 
dred feet deep, with a grass-plot in the center, 
having a tree at each of the four corners. 
From the trees is suspended an awning ; and 
under this is a pine table and a few wooden 
chairs. Upon the table is a canister of Vir- 


She has now been lying in Flushing Bay. near |ginia tobacco and several common clay pipes, 


this city, for several months, undergoing repairs 
caused by an accident, not from mismanagement 
of her officers, but by striking arock not laid 
down in the chart, when she was “hove to” for 
a pilot off Montauk Point. Tt was stated, at the 
time this took place, that the amount of damage 
was sinall, but upon a thorvugh examination it 
was found that 85 feet in length of the plating 
was fractured, and in some places it was four feet 
in width. ‘Chis accident has demonstrated her 
superioiity of construction. It will be remem- 
bered that she has an outside and inside skin, and 
is hke one vessel built inside of another, with a 
space of two feet between the skins. Now, al- 
thongh the outside plating was so much injured, 
the inside skin was untouched, and she carried 
one thousand passengers and two thousand tuns 
of merchandise to their destination without dam- 
age. No other vessel in the world, we think, 
could have’ done this. 
several porsons, that she could have recrossed the 
Atlantic without repairs, but it was thought best 
not to run any risk. 

The Great Eastern has not yet been fully re- 
pnired, asa peculiar coffer-dam had to be con 
etructed to zet under her bottom; but the chief 
cause of delay has been the inobility to obtain 

roper plating, on account of all the rolling mills 
oem engaged on Government work. A subma- 
rine !amp, which gives a clear light at a consider- 
able depth under water, has been used with much 
satisfact.on, in surveying the bottom of the Greal 
Eustern. The last two voyages of this noble 
steamship between Liverpool and New York were 
quite successful and remunerative, and they were 
the most regular ever accomplished by any one 


over his desk. 


It is even believed by |; 


their long stems tipped with sealing wax.-- 
Here were held the talks which we have noted 


down. 


Carlyle is now verging upon threescore and 


ten ; a tall, gaunt man with stooping shoulders. 


as though he had spent much time bending 
A Scottish newspaper writer 
thus diseribes him as he looked a dozen years 


ago: 


‘* The long, tall, spare figure is before me-- 
wiry, though, ana elastic, stretched at careless, 
homely case in his elbow-chair, yet ever with 


strong natural motions and starts as the inward 


spirit stirs. The face, too, is hefore me--long 
and thin, with a certain tinge of paleness, but no 


sickness or attenuation ; pensive, almost solemn, 


yet open and cordial, and tender—very tender. 
The eye, as generally happens, is the chicf out- 
ward index of the soul—an eye not easy to de- 


scribe, but fe/t ever after one has looked there- 


on and therein. It is dark and full, shadowed 
over by a compact and prominent forehead, 
The expression is,so to speak, heavy-laden—as 
if betokening untold burdens of thought, and 
long fiery struggles resolutely endured—en- 


dured until they have been in some practical 


manner overcome. The whole form and ex- 
pression of the face remind one of Dante. It 
and 


wants the classie element the ma- 
ture and matebless harmony which  distin- 
guish the countenance of the vreat Flo- 


rentine; but something in the cast and in 


ateamer. — Scientific American. 


Since the above was written, the repairs have 
been successfully completed, and the great ship 
{s pronounced as sound and strong as ever. 

sna a 


From Harper’s Montbly. 


Carlyle’s Table-Talk. 





People used to go to hear Coleridge talk ; or 
rather to ‘ preach,’? as Charles Lamb phrased 
it. ‘ Did you ever hear me preach?” asked 

Joleridge of his old school-mate. ‘IT n-n- 
never h-h-heard you do any thing else,” re 
plied Lamb, with that peculiar stammer of his 
which gave so much point to his retorts. Car- 
lyle, according te the unanimous report of all 
who bad ever had the honor of knowing lim, 
is the most wonderful econverser of the day. 
Probably no other American has seen so much 
of himas has Mr. Milburn, the ** Blind Preach- 


the look, especially in the heavy-laden but 
duuntless eye, is very much alike. Thus does 
the presence of Tuomas Carlyle rise before me 
—atrue man in all his bearings and all his 
sayings. He sees the very thing he speaks of ; 
it breathes and moves palpable to him, and 
hence his words form a picture. When you 
come from bim the impression is like having 
seen a great, brilliant panorama; every thing 


has been made brilliant and palpable to your 
sight. 
you bear home with you an indellible feeling 
of love for the :an--deep at the heart, and 
long as life.” 


But more and better far than that; 


A residesee of more than thirty years in 
London has not mocified the strong Derie pro- 


nuneiation which Carlyle brought with him 
from Lis native Dumfriesshire. 
come out broad and full ; the gutturals--which 


The vowels 


are so sadly clipped in modern Eng'ish enun- 


ciation, depriving the speech of all its maseu- 


uy “Fer .) eet © } s Mi « . . . . . 
er.”” Those who have heard him tell * What a} jj,.¢ vigor—- have all their due prominence.-- 


Blind Man Saw in England’”?—and those who 
have not, have missed hearing the most thor- 
oughly charming Lectures of the time--will re- 
member that he gives some specimens of Mr. 
Jarlyle’s talk. 
stmull part of the reminiscences laid up in a 
memory gifted with an almost preternatural 
power of retention—-a memory which will re- 
tain almost word for word the whole of a long 
conver. ation er discourse. 
evening to be present while Mr. Milburn was 
deseribing the nen and things which most’ in- 
terested him abroad. Foremost among these 
were his interviews with Thomas Carlyle. ‘T'a- 
king‘udvantage of our friend's infirmity of vis- 


His manner is striking and peculiar; now 
bursting into gigantic laughter at some odd 
conceit; now swelling into fieree wrath at 
& some meanness or wrong; now sinking into 
Lhese, however, form but a} Jow tones of the tenderest pathos, 
ning through all is a rhythmic flow, a sustained 


But run- 


ind persistent recitative, like that in which we 


ean imagine old Homer chanted his long-re- 
4 sounding hexameters. 
We happened one | tation gives not merely the words, but repro- 
duces the very pronunciation and tone of 
Carlyle. 
who have beard both, that the nicest ear could 
seareely distinguish the copy from the original. 
We have not attemp'ed to reproduce this. 


Mr. Milburn’s presen- 


We have been assured, by those 


ion, we availed ourselves of note-book and The reader must imagine the words which we 


penei,cand wrote down the following speci:nens 
of the ‘Table-Talk of Cariyle. 


have written down to be uttered in the fullest. 
and broadest Scotch which be ever heard 


Carlyle’s residence has for many years been | Never,” says Milburn, “ had [ any idea of 


at Chelsea; one of the suburbs of London, on 
the Thames. Passing the famous Hospital, 
and.going up the river, you come to Cheyne 
Walk, once « fashionable resort, and the resi- 
dence of many famous people. Opening upon 


what eloquent talk meant until I listened to 
Carlyle.” 
he is one of those egregious talkers who, like 
Coleridge, monopolize the whole discourse, and 
keep up one continuous flow of specch. 


But it must not be supposed th:t 


He 


this is Cheyne Row, a respectable, but now by jis a capital listener,if one has any thing to say ; 


no means fashionable street. The houses are of 
brick, three stories bigh, and rather parrow, 


and has moreover, unlike Macaulay, “ bvilliant 
flashes of silence,” devoted to pipe-devotion : 


the entrance a pair of steps from the pave-|in fact, we must suppose the pipe to be in con- 


ment. ‘Ihey were built in Queen Ann’s time, 


and to an American look old; but they are of 
good houest architecture, and seem as though 
they .would be babitable for a couple of cen- 





stant use even during lis most earnest talk. 


With this mueh by way of proem, let us 


constitute ourselves silent members of this To- 
bacco Parliament, whose sittings are held 





through the long English summer twilight till 
far into the night; while all around the great 
roar of London surges up like the voice of the 
ocean breaking in a continuous roll upon a 
sandy beach, growing fainter indecd as the 
night wears on, but never for an instant ceas- 
ing : 





THE METHODISTS. 

** You are a Wesleyan, Sir, I understand ?” 
said Carlyle. 

‘Tam; or rather, as we are called in Amer- 
ica, a Methodist.”’ 

“*T must tell you that T have ceased to think 
as highly of that people as 1 used to co. It 
was formerly sometimes my fortune, whenever I 
went to service, toattend their chapels We've 
a queer place in this country called the Derby- 
shire Peak ; and I was there some years ago 
for a part of the summer, and went on the; 
Lord’s day to the Wesleyan Chapel; anda 
man got up and preached with extraordinary 
fluency and vehemence, and [ was - astonished 
at his eloquence. And they told me that he 
was a pail-maker-—-that he wrought six days in 
the weck with his own hands for his daily 
bread, and preached upon the seventh without 
charge. And when he had ended, another 
man came forward and prayed; and I was 
greatly moved by the fervor and unetion of his 
prayer. And they told me that he was a rope- 
maker, that he toiled as the other. But the 
sum and end of al!l the fluency and vehemence 
in the sernion, of all the fervor and unction of 
the prayer was, “ Lord, save us from Hell!” 
And I went away musing, sick at heart, saying 
to myself, ‘My good fellows, why all this 
bother and noise? If it be God’s will, why 
not go and be damned in quiet, and say never 
a word about it? And 1, for one, would think 
far better of you.’ So it seemed to me that 
your Wesleyans made coward:, and [ would 
have no more to do with ther praying aud 
their preaching.” 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 

“Did you ever happen to see Lonis Napo- 
leon, Mr. Carlyle, while he lived in London 7” 
asked Milburn 

“Oh yes, I chanced to mect him a few 
times at the houses of people who are accus- 
temed tu give dinners here. And it seems to 
me that even then there was something lurking 
in him that betokened he was of the blood ot 
the o!d Napoleon, who was, as I read it, the 
great highwayman of history; his habit being 
to clutch King or Kaiser by the throat, and 
swear by the Eternal, ‘ If you don’t stand and 
deliver instantly, Pl blow your brains ont!’ 
A profitable trade he did at this sort of thing 
until another man, who had learned his trick — 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington by name--sue- 
ceeded in clutehing bim, and there was an end 
of him. This Louis Napoleon, as he is called, 
used to tlk to me about the Spirit of the Age. 
the Democratic Spirit, and the Progress of the 
Species; but for my own part it seemed that 


the only progress the Species was making was 
backward; and the Spirit of the Age was 


leading the people downward ; and we discov- 
ered that we didn’t understand each other's 
language ; that we had no key in common for 
our dialects, And we parted asunder, as may 

hap did Abrabam and Let before--each going 
his several way. It looks to me very much 
as if his way led him to Sodom. 

** Afterwards I used to see him in this neigh- 
borhood ([ think he’d lodgings somewhere in 
this part of the town) with his hands tolded 
across his breast, and his eyes fix.d with a 
melancholy stare upon the ground: and he 
looked to me for all the world like a poor 
opera-singer in search of an engagement. God 
kuows he has succeeded in finding an engage 
ment upon a stage sufficientl, vast, before an 
audience ample enough for any man, and the 
whole thing got up regardless of expense 
But T certainiy expeet that the day will come 
when the blue sulphureous flumes wil! dart 
from behind the scenes, and consuine the pile 
with all that are in it; or that the ediice will 
give way in acrash of ruin, and the whole-- 
singer, audience, and all—-will sink into neth- 
ermost depths of abysmal perdition, where it 
seems to me they certainly belong.”’ 


BURNING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

“T have heard, in some way, Mr. Carlyle,” 
said Milburn, ‘tabout the loss of the mann- 
scvipt of one of the volumes of your French 
Revolution. How was it?” 

** A sad story erough, Sir; and one tha: 
always makes me shudder to think of. I had 
firished the second volume of the book culled 
* The French Revolution, a History ;? and as 
it lay in manuscript, a friend desired that he 
might have the reading of it; and it was com- 
mitted to his care. He professed himself 
greatly delighted with the perusal, and confi- 





ded it to a triend of his own, who had some 
curiosity to see igas well. This person sat up, 


as he said, perusing it far into the wee hours 
of the morning; and at length recollecting 
himself, surprised at the flight of time, laid the 
manuscript carelessly upon the library table, 
and hied to bed. There it lay. a loose heap of 
rubbish, fit only for the waste-paper basket or 
for the grate. So Betty, the housemaid, 
thought when she came to light the library fire 
in the morning Looking round for some- 
thing suitable for her purpose, and finding 
nothing better than it, she thrust it into the 
grate, and applying the match, up the chim- 
ney, with a sparkle and roar, went ‘ The 
French Revolution:’ thus ending in smoke, 
and soot, as the great transaction itself did, 
more than a half century ago. 

*¢ At first they forebore to tell me the evil 
tidings ; but at length I heard the dismal story; 
and [ was as a man staggered by a heavy blow. 
Ah, Sir, it’s terrible when you have been 
struggling for months and years with dim con- 
fusion and wild anarchy ; when all abont you 
is weltering Chaos and unbroken darkvess, aud 
you have at length gained some victory, and 
built a highway that will bear the pressure of 
your own foot, and perhaps the feet of gener- 
ations yet to come; and the morning has 
dawned, und you can see some way at least 
into the realm of Limbo--suddenly to find 
that you are in the center of pitehy darkness, 
in the whirl of commingling elements, and that 
Chaos has come again. 

‘**T was as a man beside myself, for there 
was scarcely a page of the manuscript left. 
I sat down at the table and strove to colleet 
my thoughts ard commence the woik again. 
I filled page after page, but ran the pen over 
every line as the page was finished. ‘Thus was 
it, Sir, for many a weary day, until at length, 
as L sat by the window, half-Learted and de- 
jected, my eye wandering along over acres of 
roofs, [ saw a man standing upon a seaffold 
engaged in buildiig a wall—the wall of a 
house. With his trowel he’d lay a great splash 
of mortar upon the last layer, and then brick 
after brick would he deposit upon this, striking 
eaeh with the burt of his trowel, as if to give 


it his benediction and farewell; and all the 
while singing or whistling as blithe as a lark. 


And in my spleen I said within myself, - Poor 


tool! how caust thou be so merry under such 
a bile-spotted atmosphere as this, and every 
thing rushing into the regions of the inane 7? 
‘And then [ bethougiit me, and I said to 
myself, * Poor fool ¢4ou, rather, that sittest 
here by the window whining aud complaining ! 
What if thy house of cards falls? fs the 
Universe wrecked for that? The man yonder 
builds a house that shall be a home perhaps 
for generations. Men will be born in it, wed- 
ded in it, and buried fiom it; aud the voice of 
weeping and of mirth shall be heard within its 


walls ; and maybap true Valor, Prudence, and 
Faith shall be nursed by its hearth-stone. 
Man! Symbol of Eternity imprisoned into 


Time! itis not thy works which are ail more 
tal, infinitely little, and the greatest no greater 
than the least, but only the spirit thou workest 
in which can have worth or continuance! Up 
then at thy work, and be cheerful ! 

‘So [ arose and washel my face and felt 
that my head was anointed, and gave myself to 
relaxv'ion —to what they call * light literature.’ 
i read nothing but novels for weeks. T was 
surrounded by heaps of rubbish and chaff. I 
read all the novels of that person who was 
once a Captain in the Royal Navy—and an 
extraordinary ornament he must have been to 
it: the man that wrote stories about Dogs that 
had their tails cut off, avd about people in 
seare!, of their Fathers: and it seemed to me 
that of al the extrao.dinary dunees that had 
figured upen this planet, be must certainly 
bear the palm from every one save the readvrs 
of his books. And thus refreshed [ took heart 
of grace again, applied me to my work, and in 
course of time * ‘The French Revolution? got 
fivished ; as all things must soover or later,” 


EE 3; EN 

What is the blooming tincture of the skin? 

To peace of mind, to harmony within? 

What the brigh' sparkling ot the finest eye, 

T> the soft suothing of a calin reply ? 

Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 

With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 

No—those at first the unwary heart may gain, 

But these, these only can the heart retain. 

_ - le ts ae —_ 

Eprrors 1x Bap Lucx.—The editors of the 
Austria: papers who are in prison in that coun. 
ry, for saying things unadvisedly through their 
columns, are treated as if they were common 
malefactors. They have nothmg in their cells but 
a Straw mattress, a straw pillow, a sheet, a rug, 
two benches, a jug of water, and an open tub, 
The foud given to the prisoners is. the so-called 
“ house diet,”” whieh consists of black bread, soup 
and vegetables. On Sunday, and on Sunday unly, 
@ small piece of meat is eet before them. The 
sinell in the cells is se offensive that the unfortu- 
nate prisoners ave obliged to Jeave the widows 
open nizghtand day. 
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